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THE WAR AND THE COLLEGES 


From an Address Delivered at Continental Hall 
Washington, May 5, 1917 


By Hon. Newton D. BAKER 
Secretary of War 


The War Department is especially anxious not to 
disturb unduly the educational systems of the country. 
I have had within the last two or three weeks a very 
jarge number of more or less intricate and difficult 
questions arising in the colleges, and no doubt each 
of you has had to face those questions probably in 
more acute form than I. When the call to national 
service arose, spirited young men everywhere of course 
wanted to be employed in a patriotic way, and I 
suppose there is scarcely a boy in any college in the 
country who has not very anxiously addressed to 
himself the question: ‘‘What can I do?”’ A number 
of college presidents have done me the honor of asking 
me what is the answer to that question, and I have 
had to confess each time that I thought there was no 
general answer; that even in those cases where it 
would be obviously better for a boy to stay at college 
and prepare for later and fuller usefulness, yet if the 
boy in so doing acquired a low view of his own 
courage, and felt that he was electing the less worthy 
course, the effect on the boy himself of that state of 
mind toward his own actions probably was so pre- 
judicial that it ought not to be encouraged. 
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I think this, though, is more or less clear to those 
of us who look at it from the outside: First, that the 
country needs officers. - There is no preference of 
college men for officers, but because a man has had 
academic opportunities he has to start with, pre- 
sumptively at least, a better foundation upon which 
to build the learning which an officer must have; and 
therefore to a very substantial extent the country 
desires its college graduates and its college-bred men 
of suitable age in the training camps in order that 
they may be rapidly matured into officers and used 
in the training of the new forces. 

To the extent that the men in college are physically 
disqualified, or to the extent that they are too young 
to meet the requirements of the Department, it seems 
quite clear that in the present state of the emergency 
their major usefulness lies in remaining in the college, 
going forward with their academic work; and the 
colleges can, I think, lend some color of patriotic 
endeavor to their so doing by such simple modifica- 
tions of their courses and curricula as will show the 
boys who stay that they are being directly equipped 
for subsequent usefulness if the emergency lasts until 
their call comes. 

Now, as I understand it, a part of the purpose of 
this gathering is to discuss among you gentlemen the 
question of what those modifications in your curricula 
ought to be. The Ordnance Department of the Army 
and the Coast Artillery are the branches of the Army 
in which technical scientific training and attainments 
are of the most importance. Those are the two tech- 
nical branches of the Army hardest to keep filled; and 
I think even in times of peace that it is highly desir- 
able that the great technical schools of the country 
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should have a curriculum which would be adapted to 
train men for entrance into these scientific depart- 
ments of the Army. 


A number of questions have arisen with regard to 
the possibility of the establishment of junior training 
camp or training corps divisions in colleges. Pretty 
nearly every college in this country, when the national 
emergency arose, applied for training camp or training 
corps facilities. In some, such corps had already 
been established; and there was an immediate and so 
far as I know an almost unanimous demand on the 
part of the colleges of the country in which such corps 
had not been established for their establishment. 
That presented to the War Department several diffi- 
cult problems which we have undertaken to solve, 
and I trust we have solved them wisely, though nobody 
could be more sensible than I am that our solution 
has not been satisfactory in all instances. 

The problem presented by those applications was 
this: That we are not now dealing with an Army of 
two or three hundred thousand men. We are about 
to deal with an Army of a million and a half men; and 
the mills and manufactories in this country which 
are equipped and experienced in making Army sup- 
plies and equipment are too few to turn out the 
amount necessary for this larger force. 

We therefore have this added burden—that instead 
of going out into a customary market to buy usual 
supplies, we must go into an unfamiliar market, go 
clear back to the raw material in all likelihood, and 
persuade persons, who have not hitherto manufactured 
the sort of things we desire to have, to divert their 
energies from their normal domestic production into 
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the production necessary for the War Department. 
That of course presented to us the problem of where 
we are going to get the necessary equipment of uni- 
forms, clothing, and other sorts of supplies which this 
large army will need; and it necessitates a very 
parsimonious and husbanding treatment of such sup- 
plies as we have or which are in immediate prospect. 

Therefore, on that ground, it seems wise not to 
encourage the present formation of junior corps which 
would be outside of the emergency forces which it is our 
first duty to provide and equip, because equipping 
such junior corps would to that extent delay and 
diminish the quantity of supplies and equipment 
available to the actual forces which are first to go 
into training. 

The second aspect of this matter is with regard to 
officers for training purposes. We need something 
like 20,000 additional officers for the training of the 
first increment of 500,000 men to be secured under 
the selective process. These training camps, it is 
hoped, will give us a very substantial number of those. 
Additional officers’ training camps later on may be 
necessary so that we can secure those officers. It must 
be an exceedingly intensive process; in other words, 
there must be a very great deal of individual atten- 
tion paid to these young men who in three months 
are to acquire what ordinarily three years is none too 
much to acquire well; and therefore the Army is 
going, to some extent at least, to model its treatment 
of the problem upon the tutorial system with which 
colleges are so familiar, and, as far as we can, give 
individual treatment to the young men in these train- 
ing corps. That will necessitate a very rigid devotion 
of the available officers for training purposes to these 
[8] 
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training camps, and makes it impossible for us to 
disperse our officer talent and energy by the establish- 
ment of these junior corps widespread over thecountry, 

since these camps would, of course, require competent 
officers to make them succeed. 

It was then suggested that there perhaps might 
be a few such junior camps established at certain 
places, and that the college men from other colleges 
might be centered into a few colleges—one, perhaps, 
in each training district—and taught in those places 
without too great a draft upon our officer training 
material. I discovered that the effect of such a 
process as that would be to draft off from all of the 
colleges at which such corps were not established their 
students into the colleges where such corps were 
established; and the effect of that seems to me to 
threaten a very profound disorganization of the entire 
academic system of the country. It seems to me that 
if there were forty colleges in a district, and at only 
one of those colleges was military training available, 
the other thirty-nine would find themselves, tempo- 
rarily at any rate, losing a great part of their student 
body. They would all want to go to the one at which 
this instruction was possible, and then perhaps form- 
ing friendships and alliances there, being imbued with 
the military spirit, they would return reluctantly to 
the colleges which were their normal affiliation; and 
so it seemed to me that such a plan might prove to be 
destructive of the reposewhichit is everybody’ sdesire to 
keep as far as possible in the community and common 
life of this country during this time of emergency. 

The policy of the Department, therefore, has been 
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to maintain in those colleges where reserve corps have 
been established prior to this emergency such corps as 
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established, but onlyso long as the officers there detailed 
can be spared from the more important duty of train- 
ing the actual forces which are being fitted for actual 
service. No sort of promise can be made as to how 
long that will be maintained, but it will be maintained 
in previously established places just as long as it is 
consistent to have those officers detailed for that 
service. That is the best answer we have been able 
to give to the problem. 


Gentlemen, I find myself regretting that I have 
taken so much time to discuss a purely technical 
question. The presence of a body of men like this is 
an inducement to talk about an entirely different 
thing, and I must deal with that in a sentence or two. 

In a democracy, the calling together of the forces 
of the Nation for so unfamiliar a task as war neces- 
sarily produces a profound dislocation of practically 
every art and every association which in normal times 
is characteristic of the Nation’s life. The college 
presidents, people who are connected with the institu- 
tions of higher learning, have a peculiar opportunity 
to exercise a steadying and restraining influence. I 
think we ought all to adopt as the daily maxim of our 
talk and our activity that the country shall make 
every sacrifice necessary break up every alliance and 
every activity necessary, to bring our force to bear in 
the most effective way, but that we ought to preserve 
the country for the common good against every un- 
necessary dislocation and against every unnecessary 
abridgment of the processes of our common life. 

I do not know any source from which that sort of 
cool, helpful thinking can emanate with as much effect 
as from the college presidents of this country. We 
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do not want to chill enthusiasm. We want to preserve 
enthusiasm and cultivate it and use it; but we do 
want to be discriminating in our enthusiasm, and 
prevent people getting the notion that they are not 
helping the country unless they do something different, 
which very often is not the case at all._ The largest 
usefulness may come from doing the same thing— 
just continuing to do it. Now, it is not unnatural 
that there should be these ebullitions of feeling, this 
desire to change occupation as a badge of changed 
service and devotion to ideals; but you gentlemen 
can exercise a very steadying influence in that regard. 

One other thought: I think everybody in this 
country has been delighted at the freedom of our 
country from ill considered and impulsive action in 
connection with this great undertaking. I think every- 
body in this country has been pleased at the good 
feeling which our pedple have maintained toward one 
another, the freedom of the country from internal dis- 
turbance and embittered difference of opinion. I hope 
that will continue; I think it will continue; and yet ina 
country made up as ours is, it is very easy to imagine 
difficulty arising from an indiscretion or from an over- 
zealous state of mind. I can easily imagine a man 
whose affiliations, for instance, would be with a 
German ancestry and German traditions, making an 
indiscreet remark and arousing a very great deal of 
resentment, and perhaps a heady community impulse 
against not only him and his remark but general- 
ized against all persons who bore the same kind 
of name or the same sort of traditional affiliation; 
and I can easily imagine a community getting itself 
worked up into a pretty feverish state of opinion, and 
feeling that it ought to resent as disloyal what was 
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perhaps only a thoughtless and unmeant indiscretion. 

Now, we are at the beginning of this. We are 
going to have losses on the sea; we are going to have. 
losses in battle; our communities are going to be 
subjected to the rigid discipline of multiplied personal 
griefs scattered all through the community, and we 
are going to search the cause of those back to their 
foundation, and our feelings are going to be torn and 
our nerves made raw. That is a place for physicians 
of public opinion to exercise a curative impulse; and 
you gentlemen and the young men who are in your 
colleges, who go to their homes from your colleges 
and write to their homes from your colleges, and make 
up a very large part of the direction of public opinion, 
can exercise a curative influence by preaching the 
doctrine of tolerance, by exemplifying the fact that 
it is not necessary for a nation like the United States, 
which is fighting for the vindication of a great ideal, 
to discolor its purpose by hatreds or by the entertain- 
ment of any unworthy emotion. 

We are in a great enterprise, gentlemen. The 
world must have peace. The destruction of life and 
property which is now going on in the world is intol- 
erable. We have at the end of a long and patient 
experience discovered that the world cannot be 
rescued from slaughter and destruction by any other 
process than a major exercise of the great martial 
force of this Republic; but we ought never to lose 
sight of the fact that the purpose of this war is not 
aggression, is not punishment; it is not inspired by 
resentments nor fed by ambitions, but it is loyalty to 
an ideal, and that ideal is freeing the world from an 
impossible international philosophy, a philosophy in 
which, if it should prevail, no freedom is left or is safe. 
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